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still be possible to preserve the independence of Abyssinia. Neville Chamberlain
at a dinner of the 1900 Club described that notion as the "very mid-summer of
madness."
An outcry was raised in Parliament by those who resented Chamberlain's
declaration and thought that he was trying to force the hand of the Cabinet. They
assumed that if his view prevailed Eden, the ardent champion of the League who
had succeeded Sir Samuel Hoare as Foreign Secretary, would resign. But a week
later Eden announced that the Government, on his advice, had decided that
there was no longer any utility in continuing Sanctions.
This decision was stigmatized by the Opposition as an exhibition of weakness,
Lloyd George sweeping his arms across the table and glaring at the Ministers
cried, "There are the cowards."
Daily scores of questions and heated debates sprang out of the Spanish Civil War.
As we pursued with the French the policy of non-intervention, the Government
placed an' embargo on the export of war material, but the Opposition persistendy
demanded that we should allow it to be sold to the Government of Spain, in view
of the fact that Italian and German "volunteers" were assisting General Franco.
Sinister developments led to the exchange by the French and British Ministers of
assurances of aid in the event of unprovoked aggression. Parliamentary observers
of the international situation gravely noted the rapprochement between Germany
and Italy, the creation of the Axis and the adhesion of Italy to the Pact formed by
Germany and Japan against the Communist International at Moscow.
Churchill session after session in the new Parliament as in the kst repeated
his warning of the gigantic war machine constructed in Germany. At the dose of
1936 he foresaw a great growth of factors adverse to this country. But even then
he failed to disturb the complacency of Ministerialists. He came to his place and
delivered his impressive speeches. They were listened to with the interest always
given to an oratorical star. But in the Lobby complacent Members soothed their
consciences by calling him a filibuster and panic-monger.
Open-minded men on his own side wished that Churchill had been taken
into the Government and instead of Sir Thomas Inskip appointed Minister for the
Co-ordination of Defence. Sir Thomas Inskip was an able, hard-working, clear-
minded, much-respected man, but he was not specially fitted to make up in our
defences for the years that in his biblical phrase "the locust hath eaten." Prejudice
against Churchill was shown when he pressed repeatedly for the appointment of
a Minister of Supply. Members ready to impute selfish motives suggested that he
wanted the job for himself.
They accused him of intrigue, but that was a fault of which Churchill was
never guilty. He never said or did anything which he did not say or do in full
view of Parliament and the country. He did not court popularity. In that respect
he was the aristocrat. Of course he wanted power but, conscious of his strength, he
went his own way. All that could be done by speech in Parliament was done by
Churchill to awaken it to a sense of the country's danger.
Even complacent members, styled "Yes men," were staggered by Baldwin's
reason for the Government not starting rearmament in 1933-34 instead of waiting
for an Election mandate. He presented the reason with what he called "appalling
frankness." His audience was certainly appalled by his attributing the deky to the